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EDITORIAL 


If there ever was a time in American education when it could 
truly be said that liberal education is at the crossroads that time is 
today. At no time since the Civil War has there been so prolonged 
and so nearly complete an interruption of the work of our liberal- 
arts colleges as has occurred during the present war. As that war 
nears its termination it is only natural that many and searching 
questions should be raised relative to that liberal education which 
the war so rudely interrupted. For many years the practices of our 
liberal-arts colleges have been under severe criticism and attack. 
Some wanted to reform the colleges. Still others saw no useful pur- 
pose that they were serving and wished only for their early demise. 

Now that it appears that before many more months the colleges 
may be able to return to their normal functions, the criticisms and 
the proposals for reform are increasing. In the main the criticisms 
are constructive. Few doubt that there will be fundamental changes 
in the curricula and organization of our liberal-arts colleges. Some 
of the reforms doubtless are long past due. 

Of criticism there has been no end. What was much more badly 
needed, experimentation, has been exceedingly limited. There has, 
however, been some experimentation, as at Sarah Lawrence, Bard, 
Antioch, Bennington, Black Mountain, and Minnesota. This rela- 
tively limited experimentation should, and doubtless will, serve as 
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a basis for many of the reforms in liberal or general education fol- 
lowing the war. 

Then there is St. John’s College. It was not possible to include it 
in the partial list of experimental colleges, since it is not so much an 
experiment as it is a highly publicized demonstration. Barr, Bu- 
chanan, Hutchins, Adler, and Van Doren have not been interested in 
trying to find out how to improve liberal education. They have con- 
stituted themselves a pressure group whose purpose appears to be to 
discredit all existing efforts at liberal education and to convince the 
public that the only true liberal education is that which is to be 
found at St. John’s College. They are not experimenters: they are 
propagandists. Education For Freedom, Inc., their poorly conceived 
and badly executed radio publicity outlet of last spring, is charac- 
teristic of their efforts. So is Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education, 
which received such caustic reviews that people read it to see wheth- 
er it could possibly be as bad as the reviewers said it was. It was. 

It may be that St. John’s College and its little band of vociferous 
publicists should be completely ignored by the educational world. 
If so, this special issue of THE JourNaL or EpucaTIonat SocioLocy 
should not have been published. For my part, however, I doubt the 
wisdom of such a course. The stakes are too great. If the public 
should become convinced that the right course for the redirection 
of liberal or general education is a retreat to the classics, educational 
progress would be set back more than one hundred years. Instead 
of having one-and-one-half million college students in this counry as 
we had in the last year before the war, we would have only a mere 
handful of budding intellectuals who would thrive on the particular 
intellectual fare prescribed by St. John’s College. There would be 
a similar reduction in high-school enrollments to perhaps ten per 
cent of the present level. | 

Does such a possibility sound unlikely? Of course it is. But do not 
forget that there are powerful vested interests, notably tax-conscious 
individuals and groups, that could well afford to spend millions of 
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dollars to bring about such an outcome. And do not think they 
would not do it if they saw any chance of success. Education For 
Freedom, Inc., had some rather impressive sponsors. 

Critics of St. John’s College would welcome an experiment to 
determine the extent to which an educational program based on the 
Great Books would serve the educational needs of a carefully se- 
lected group of American youth. What they object to is the unsub- 
stantiated and extravagant claims of the Great Books boys, and their 
proclivity for attempting to destroy public confidence in all other 
approaches to the problem of liberal and general education. 

Doubtless many readers of this issue of THE Journat will wish 
_ that President Barr and Dean Buchanan had written in support of 
the St. John’s program. The editor of this special issue and the edi- 
torial board of THE JourNAL wish so, too. Both President Barr and 
Dean Buchanan were invited to contribute articles. Both refused. 

Three of the contributors to this special issue of THE JouRNAL, 
Mr. George Salt, Mr. Matthew Whitehead, and Mr. Eugene Freel, 
visited St. John’s College last spring while they were enrolled as 
graduate students in my course concerned with the improvement of 
instruction in colleges and universities. All three of these men are 
competent and experienced educators. 

Atonzo F. Myers 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 
George E. Salt 


Many indictments have been made of contemporary American 
education, both at the college and lower levels. The Army training 
programs have discovered lacks in general training and have had to 
provide training in basic skills before special military training could 
be undertaken. Among these general indictments, the following 
criticisms might be mentioned as central: (1) the schools and col- 
leges are not teaching their graduates and students to read with 
even the lowest level of comprehension; (2) the schools and colleges 
do not develop in their graduates the ability to act rationally, to 
think; (3) the schools and colleges have failed in their responsi- 
bility to develop ethical character and moral sense. In addition to 
these central criticisms, the failure of the schools to raise the level 
of aesthetic appreciation in their graduates has been pointed out. 
Witness the sterility of contemporary literary products, and the mass 
of “trashy” periodicals that can be seen on any newsstand. Other 
criticisms are made, but these are the most important. 

These same statements have been made by proponents of oppos- 
ing schools of education. “Progressives” and the “traditionalists” 
alike have made similar statements. The generality of these indict- 
ments and the evidence that could be brought to bear to support 
their truth makes them of some concern to all who are interested in 
American education. 

The Hutchins-Barr-Adler-Buchanan group proposes as a remedy 
for this condition the return to a curriculum based on the great 
books. This has particular appeal to those who find pleasure in read- 
ing and who are acquainted with some of the great books, and have 
received value from their reading. 

The St. John’s College curriculum is based on the reading of the 
“hundred best books.” When the opportunity arose to visit St. John’s 
College, a group of us with varied educational beliefs and opinions 
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determined to approach our visit in as objective a frame of mind as 
possible. A visit limited to two days—in which opportunities were 
provided for visiting only one of each of the various groups to be 
found at St. John’s College—can give only a general impression of 
the program. Perhaps a later and more extensive visit would provide 
a somewhat different picture of this type of curriculum in action. 
President Barr and Dean Buchanan permitted visitation to any of 
the groups, the one restriction being that visitors were not to enter 
into any of the discussions. Opportunities were provided for infor- 
mal discussion with some of the students, and President Barr and 
Dean Buchanan gave some of their time for discussion. 

It was my good fortune to attend one of President Barr’s seminars, 
a mathematics tutorial, and a formal lecture on “Grammar.” 

President Barr’s seminar met for a two-hour discussion of Rabe- 
lais’s Pantagruel. It was attended by sixteen students, of whom all 
but three made some contribution to the discussion. The burden of 
the discussion, however, was carried by Mr. Barr and three of the 
students. President Barr started the discussion by asking if any of 
the students had felt any bitterness underneath the humor. in 
Rabelais. A student remarked, “It was so vulgar that I didn’t think 
it was funny.” From this point on, the discussion centered around 
the nature of humor, and the differences between comedy and 
tragedy. President Barr made the statement that whenever he 
laughed it was because he had seen an act that represented man 
dominated by his animal nature. Since man’s “humanness” depends 
on the suppression of the “mammal within,” whenever a man acts 
in such a way that the animal nature is revealed, it is a humorous 
situation. President Barr was challenged on this point by several of 
the students, and he gave this example: In the early Chaplin come- 
dies, Charlie often used to push open the old-type swinging saloon 
doors, let the doors swing back, hit him in the head, and knock him 
to the ground. This was a comic situation because it revealed stupid- 
ity; stupidity is a vice; the vices belong to the animal nature of man; 
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therefore the situation was humorous. As the students continued to 
challenge President Barr, he asked them to give any example from 
the text that could not be reduced to the common denominator of 
the animal nature revealed in action. Many examples were men- 
tioned and thus reduced. One of the students asked if puns, and 
other plays on words, fitted into this category. President Barr ad- 
mitted defeat, adding that he was referring only to acts. This line of 
discussion lasted for about forty minutes of the two-hour period. 
Tragedy was differentiated as a serious struggle between the animal 
and spiritual natures in which the spiritual was finally dominant. 

The next discussion departed from an incident in the text which 
brought up the question, “Is an act virtuous or vicious because of 
the intent or because of the completed act?” Three students and 
President Barr argued this point for the remainder of the session. 
President Barr took the position that judgment could occur only 
after the completion of the act, while one of the students continued 
to defend the position that it was the intent that determined the 
judgment of the act. Many examples were given and discussed. 
There was no resolution of the point of difference. Shortly before 
the end of the period, one student tried to make an equation that 
represented the relationships between the various characters in the 
text. This was discussed briefly, President Barr saying that he dis- 
agreed. As the period ended, the decision was reached and stated 
by President Barr that there was bitterness in Rabelaisian humor. 
How this decision was reached on the basis of the group discussion 
shall remain a mystery. 

After the session, President Barr apologized for the discussion, 
saying that the text was one that did not have many potentialities 
for interesting discussion. 

The second group visited was a second-year mathematics tu- 
torial which had just embarked on the study of trigonometry and 
geometry. At the beginning of the class hour, the tutor assigned 
orally problems involving the use of trigonometric functions to be 
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worked out before the next class period. He then asked if there were 
any questions on material which had been assigned for this class 
period. There were no questions raised by the students. 

The tutor then asked for volunteers from the group to derive on 
the board the law of the sine. After several minutes had passed and 
no one had volunteered, he began going the rounds of the group, 
asking the students if they would attempt it. One after another of 
the students shook his head, one saying, “Really, sir, I just don’t 
understand it.” Finally, one student said he would make the at- 
tempt and went to the board to derive his formulas and work out 
the opening steps of the problem. However, whenever he came to 
a point at which some operation was necessary, he was unable to do 
it correctly. The tutor would then ask for any one in the group to 
perform the operation. In one or two instances, the procedure was 
correctly indicated by a student. In the large majority of cases, the 
tutor himself stepped to the board and performed the necessary 
work. There was little opportunity given for discussion of the steps 
involved, and the tutor made little effort to clarify the procedure. 
After the law of the sine had been derived, the same procedure was 
followed for deriving the law of the cosine, and this, too, was carried 
out in the same manner. This had taken a considerable part of the 
class hour and, to conclude the hour, the tutor went over hurriedly 
the pages of a mimeographed book which the students had on the 
material, asking if the material were clear and if there were any 
questions. Only one question was raised and answered, although it 
seemed fairly obvious from the expressions and shaking of heads 
that many of the students did not understand the material. 

One would expect the tutor to cover carefully the steps involved 
in these procedures, and to clarify the relationships involved in the 
trigonometric functions. This was not done and the class period was 
ended by the tutor saying, “For the next meeting the students 
should prepare the problems and read the first 25 pages of Descartes’ 
Geometnie.” It was unfortunate that the tutor had another respon- 
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sibility to meet for there was no opportunity to discuss the work of 
the group with him. 

The last meeting we attended was one of the weekly formal lec- 
tures. We were told beforehand by a student that this lecture had 
been given at the same time in the previous year, and one student 
told us something of the content of the lecture, the subject of which 
was grammar. The lecture was attended by the entire student body, 
the faculty, and numerous people from the town. At the beginning 
of the hour, after the students had been seated, President Barr made 
a few general announcements and then announced the lecturer of 
the evening and his subject. At this point the lecturer entered from 
a side door and every one in the room arose until he had taken his 
place on the platform. The discussion centered on universal gram- 
mar and dialectic, and I must confess that this approach to the prob- 
lem had little meaning to those of us who were visiting. 

The lecturer evidently had little concern for the people who were 
listening to him and seemed oblivious to the fact that many people 
were not understanding him. The attention of the students was lost 
completely at several points during the course of the lecture, as was 
indicated by an undercurrent of confusion, shuffling of feet, and 
scraping of chairs. However, each time this occurred, the students 
immediately snapped back into attention and the noise stopped. As 
the lecturer concluded and left the platform, the students again 
stood, applauding loudly and turning their heads to look at the lec- 
turer as he left the room. President Barr invited the students to at- 
tend an informal discussion of the lecture in the lounge, but very 
few students seemed to care to attend this discussion. If one can 
place any validity on general impressions, it would have to be ad- 
mitted that the only impression possible was that, as had the visitors, 
few of the students had understood the lecture. 

It would have been possible to visit one science group but the stu- 
dents were engaged in cutting out sections of paper and gluing 
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them as a preface to the study of conic sections. As there was no dis- 
cussion in this group, it seemed pointless to visit it. 

One of the students asked if we had seen the library and volun- 
teered to show it to us. We were impressed with the number of shelf 
arrangements of the “hundred books”: by authors, by title, by chro- 
nology, etc. Somewhat proudly, the students told us that this was 
the place in which the freshmen were inducted into the St. John’s 
program, meetings being held there prior to the opening of the 
regular classes. He also told us that the faculty held current-events 
discussions in the library but that the students were not permitted 
to attend. 

One of the most impressive features of the library was the lack of 
current periodicals and books on the shelves. Upon being asked 
whether the students did any reading of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, the student replied that most of them did when they came but 
that the burden of reading the great books within the limited time 
alloted soon resulted in inability to find the time to keep up with 
current readings. Asked what he thought the students felt about 
this, he replied that some of them resented it, one or two of them 
even went so far as to continue to read The New Republic, but 
others soon gave up entirely. 

It might be questioned whether this is a fair sampling of the St. 
John’s program in action, or whether it is valid to draw any conclu- - 
sions on the basis of such limited exposure to the program. Is this an 
adequate education? Will it meet the criticisms of American edu- 
cation made by the supporters of the St. John’s curriculum? 

The literature by Stringfellow Barr, Mark Van Doren, and Robert 
Hutchins relevant to the St. John’s College program is very appeal- 
ing. As one reads, one may be led to feel, if he himself has found 
satisfactions in reading great books, that here is the answer to our 
educational problem, and this is the program that should be fol- 
lowed by all students. President Barr made the statement in discus- 
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sion that the only democratic college in the United States is St. 
John’s. Admitting that he did not agree at this point with Dr. 
Hutchins, he based his statement on the following reasons: All stu- 
dents are permitted to enter St. John’s College; all can benefit by an 
exposure to the great books; there are no elaborate plans for elimin- 
ation of students on the basis of scholastic aptitude tests, entrance 
requirements, etc. ; all have a chance. The average American college 
or university is not democratic since it admits that some students 
have to be eliminated. The reason, according to President Barr, is 
not because the students are not intelligent but because the guff 
that is taught is unimportant. The professors are incompetent, the 
material which they are teaching is unimportant; hence they must 
blame some one for their failure. The easiest way is to say that the 
student is not college material. Asked if people in some of the arti- 
san trades would profit by exposure to the St. John’s curriculum, he 
asserted that we would have much better plumbers had they at- 
tended St. John’s College. 

Basically, the method of appeal in the literature is extremely 
simple. Perhaps therein lies its strength. Many of their discussions 
begin with the generalized criticisms of contemporary education 
mentioned above, criticisms that are so general that every one can 
accept them, criticisms that are not only being made by the advo- 
cates of the St. John’s plan but also by those opposed to it. 

Along with the general assertions regarding the failures of Amer- 
ican education, one always finds some statement for the underlying 
reasons: (1) the prevalence of the elective system, (2) the use of 
watered-down textbooks in place of original texts, (3) dependence 
on knowledge of the present with consequent failure to develop 
historical perspective, (4) a fragmentary curriculum that lacks in- 
tegration, (5) lack of needed differentiation of program to make 
allowance for individual differences, (6) too much dependence on 
the immediate concerns and interests of the students as guides in the 
selection of subject matter and curricular experiences. 
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At this point in the discussion of the “Idea of the College,” the St. 
John’s plan, or the reading of the great books, is proposed as the 
answer to problems of education. The basic assumptions of the plan 
are not made clearly evident but are implicit in the material. Accept- 
ing the fact that al! argument is based on premise, it might be help- 
ful in examining the St. John’s curriculum to attempt to draw a 
statement of the premises of their position: 

1. The individual is animal at birth though endowed with the 
capacity (mind) for rising above his animality. His humanization 
occurs as moral and intellectual training succeeds in overcoming his 
animalistic tendencies. This is accomplished through inculcating in 
him the great truths that exist in the human heritage. This must be 
done in some way, no matter what disciplinary measures have to 
be used. There must ultimately be self-discipline (insofar as one’s 
intellectual capacity enables it to develop) but this self-discipline 
can be achieved only through the instrument of the mind. Thus we 
find the discussion in the seminar of humor as man’s failure to 
realize his capacity for suppressing his animal nature. 

2. In the course of human history, superior minds have achieved 
intuitive insights into the nature of the universe and the destiny of 
man, and have perceived moral and ethical truths. If one accepts 
this assumption, the next follows that, since the great books are the 
embodiment of the great racial truths—products of superior minds 
—the best means of education will be the reading of these docu- 
ments. The readings will be beneficial in two ways: they will expose 
the individual to the racial heritage of meanings and they will pro- 
vide the best material for strengthening the powers of the mind. 
Thus, the educational problem becomes that of determining what 
are the great books and exposing the students to them. 

3. Individuals vary greatly in their mental capacity. They can 
achieve humanness in direct ratio to their mental capacity since the 
mind is the instrument through which humanness is achieved. Thus 
we find that in the recognition of different levels of men some 
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“handminded” will not be able to achieve the level of living possible 
for those of higher intellect. 

4. Acceptance of transfer of training and the validity of mental 
discipline. As a result, one need only know basic principles, follow 
a rigorous program of intellectual athletics, and training for specific 
kinds of situations is unnecessary. Therefore it becomes unnecessary 
for the school to be concerned with contemporary issues which are 
transitory in nature since the student will be able to handle problems 
by virtue of his mental training. 

If one accepts these premises, the St. John’s program is inevitable. 
One must therefore either criticize the St. John’s program by re- 
futing their premises or by determining how well the actual teach- 
ing procedure is based on and carries out their theory. Since the 
refutation of these premises and the establishment of alternate 
premises has taken William James, John Dewey, Boyd Bode, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and others many volumes, it will only be 
possible here to state what they are and the criticisms of the human- 
ist position they imply: 

1. That Mind, while it exists in nature, is superior to nature and 
enables man to rise above his animality. The instrumental prag- 
matist will insist that Mind is a function of the biological organism 
that has emerged through the interaction of organism and environ- 
ment. It is a part of total organic behavior, and as such cannot be 
separated from the continuum of experience (except verbally); 
therefore, it is false to assume that one can treat Mind as a separate 
entity capable of special training apart from the consideration of the 
whole organism acting in an environment. What evidences are there 
of Mind as a discrete entity? If “mental activity” is a part of (or a 
phase in) total organic behavior, and “behavior” is a function of or- 
ganic environmental interaction, one can expect changes in “mind” 
to occur as organic activity leads to environmental change—and 
vice versa. 

If one could accept “animality” as a convenient figure of speech, 
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and forget the means by which his animality is to be overcome, this 
assumption would not conflict greatly with the notion that man is 
amoral at birth. As the concept of Mind in the context of humanistic 
theory is inadequate, the acquisition of “moral character” must 
necessitate more than formal discipline and the reading of the great 
documents. It must include opportunities for the development of 
acceptable behavior patterns in terms of the individual’s dynamic 
needs, and the culture’s potentialities for fulfilling them. It would 
seem that the division of the human organism into two parts is no 
longer the best explanation of the complexities of human behavior. 
Many writers have pointed out that any human act is multivalued 
(having an exceedingly complex motivation). In a sense it is “in- 
telligence” that enables the development of moral character but not 
in the sense of a Mind to be filled with principles or great “moral 
truths in poetry.” 

2. Superior minds have achieved intuitive insights into the nature 
of the universe that have resulted in the perception of eternal moral 
and ethical truths. The opposing position would be that these in- 
sights do not represent absolute “truths” but are a function of the 
culture in which they appear. It would not deny that some men have 
perceived more complex relationships of organisms to environment 
than others, nor that many ethical statements made in the past have 
not been surpassed. It is a mistake to teach them as absolutes, since 
it is conceivable that the need for other ethical hypotheses may 
emerge from changing organo-environmental relationships. 

The great books are the embodiment of the great ethical and 
moral truths that have emerged from past cultural contacts. Does it 
necessarily follow that they alone are the best materials for an edu- 
cational program? If these books were read in order to gain an his- 
torical perspective, and their contents treated as the product of the 
cultural milieu in which they appeared as the statements of the 
world view of the time, and then contrasted to the contemporary 
world view of the scientist, one could agree that they would have 
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educative value (for those verbally adept). But this is not the way 
they are treated. As one third-year St. John’s student told me when 
I asked if they were ever given an opportunity to criticize the 
Aristotelian system, “Yes, we read Kant and Hegel, but you soon 
come to realize that Aristotle had a pretty complete system. . . . No, 
we don’t read any criticism later than the nineteenth century.” 
President Barr would say (and here is another contradiction in the 
position) that “Whether the statements in the books are true or 
false doesn’t matter. . . . It is the training the students receive from 
the contact with great minds.” Perhaps Van Doren and President 
Barr are at outs too, for Van Doren refers to “building up a rich fund 
of meanings.” What is a meaning? A principle 7 vacuo? Evidently | 
one student at St. John’s had accepted as truth the content of Aris- 
totle. The Nichmoachean Ethics might be significant for historical 
study, but they might be faulty as active ethical principles for the 
twentieth century. Do we have any reason for believing that one can 
find a direct parallel between the ethical problems that will arise in 
the next few years as we are faced with the necessity of developing 
a highly complex world organization and the problems that faced 
the limited world of the Greeks? 

3. That individuals vary greatly in their intellectual capacity, 
and they can achieve “humanness” in direct ratio to their mental 
capacity. Is there a contradiction here in the humanist position, or 
at least a difference of position between various writers? If Hutchins 
assumes that some people are “handminded,” but must by some 
means develop ethical character, how can it be held that the in- 
telligence is the instrument through which morality is to be 
achieved? Of course one might assume that these “inferior” non- 
intellectuals are a group that must be held in check by force if neces- 
sary. If this is the implication, how can one be consistent in terms of 
devotion toa democratic way for the Good Life? It would also seem 
that the measure of “intelligence” would be that of verbal ability, 
plus the ability to generalize and develop principles. President Barr 
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admits breaking with Hutchins at this point, assuming that if one 
cannot read the great books he will benefit by being a member of a 
group reading and discussing the great books. No doubt such a boy 
would be disciplined by this procedure, but what evidence is there 
that would support a theory of intellectual osmosis ? 

That there are differences in ability to handle verbal materials all 
would admit. That verbal ability is the on/y measure of intelligence 
seems doubtful, especially since instruments designed to test “gen- 
eral intelligence” reveal vastly different results when given to the 
same individual—if the tests are constructed on both verbalistic and 
nonverbalistic questions and responses. Then, too, there has been 
some evidence in recent years that the I.Q. is not fixed but is vari- 
able. Many psychologists would admit that not too much is known 
about the nature of “intelligence.” Again, it is most convenient to 
have a direct line with God via Aristotle. 

4. That transfer of training occurs. President Barr’s position in 
regard to this was stated in an address at New York University. 
“Yes, we believe in transfer of training. You couldn’t expect trans- 
fer to occur when the schools have used the materials they have. If 
people read the great books, transfer will occur because the prin- 
ciples are so generally applicable.” One could find dozens of experi- 
ments refuting the transfer of training; it will be interesting to see 
if the graduates of St. John’s as they go on to other institutions do 
transfer their training in “principles.” It is perhaps unfortunate that 
because of the war there are so few going on. One would like to pre- 
dict that this will explode the St. John’s myth sooner than anything 
else. 

It could very well be argued that it would be impossible to teach 
all of the specific items which one might find necessary in the course 
of a life-time. This of course is unanswerable since it would obvi- 
ously be impossible. However, that would not mean that the most 
useful principles would be the ones discovered through a reading of 
the great books. Probably some fairly legitimate guesses can be 
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made as to the areas of contemporary knowledge which can be use- 
ful to students and assume that, once lead to think about on-going 
contemporary matters of importance, the necessity of living in one’s 
environment would lead to a continuing process of education. The 
educational process could not be thought of as being closed at any 
point, unless of course one assumes eternal principles. Then, once 
having had the principles, assuming transfer of training, one’s edu- 
cation is in a sense complete. 

Accepting the premises of the pragmatic educationalists, one 
could not accept the St. John’s curriculum. The answer should 
probably be on which side the greatest mass of experimental evi- 
dence can be collected. But then again, that in itself is a pragmatic 
answer. It will be interesting to see what means is used by the St. 
John’s College proponents to evaluate results of their program in 
terms of the success of their graduates in life or in other colleges and 
universities. Will those graduates who go on to professional schools 
find that they can compete with the graduates of other colleges and 
universities? Will the training in “principles” carry a student 
through the arduous years of medical school, or will he find other 
training necessary? Will there be more statesmen and diplomats 
developed from the St. John’s graduates, or will they be unable to 
occupy important positions in public life? 

One may also ask the question: Do the classes at St. John’s indi- 
cate that the best efforts are being made to make the program work? 
If St. John’s teaches all to read intelligently, why was there no at- 
tempt to bring all of the students into the discussion in the seminar? 
If dialectical discussion of this nature is the device for teaching 
rationality, were those students who were quite evidently not listen- 
ing to the discussion, much less not participating, learning the prin- 
ciple of judgment of acts? The only “application” to contemporary 
life was made when one student asked President Barr if one would 
observe more “comic” people in the streets of Annapolis than 
“tragic.” The answer was “probably, since there are more stupid 
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people than otherwise, and stupidity is comic.” There was no or- 
ganized discussion of the text, nor attempt to do anything but take 
bits out of the text in order to illustrate principles that had been 
stated in discussion. I should have liked to have been able to ask how 
many of the students had read the text. Their reading schedule gave 
two weeks (including two seminar periods two hours in length) for 
the reading of Rabelais. Can this text be read and understood in 
this length of time? Similarly, can one read the hundred books, 
understand them, and assimilate them in four years? 

The mathematics tutorial seemed to be questionable teaching of 
mathematical principles. Why was there no attempt made to make 
clear the points which apparently were not understood by the stu- 
dents ? Could one ask if the students were ready to proceed to a read- 
ing and discussion of the first 25 pages of Descartes’ Geometrie 
when the previous work had not been assimilated ? Was the lecturer 
unaware that his discussion of grammar was not being understood 
by many of the students? Or was the assumption, since the lecture 
was being given for at least the second time, that heard often enough, 
the students would eventually comprehend ? 





George E. Salt, at the time he visited St. John’s, was a teaching fellow in the English 
Department at New York University. Before that he was a member of the staff of the Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University. He is now a member of the editorial staff of the Educa- 
tional Department, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 








LIBERAL EDUCATION—QUO VADIS? 
Matthew J. Whitehead 


On a sloping hill within a stone’s throw of the United States Na- 
val Academy stands St. John’s College, the third oldest college in 
America. It is a small nondenominational institution for men, de- 
voting itself to reclaiming a lost heritage through a four-year all- 
required curriculum based on the study of the Great Books. 

The purpose of St. John’s, according to the charter granted it in 
1784, was “the liberal education of youth in the principles of virtue, 
knowledge, and useful literature.” A statement of purpose taken 
from the King William’s School catalogue reveals the object of the 
institution as “the propagation of good learning.” 

St. John’s, from its beginning in 1696 to 1885, offered a classical 
curriculum to all of its students. The period from 1886 to 1923 was 
characterized by a curriculum of block electives and military train- 
ing with four curricula: (1) the classical course leading to the A.B. 
degree, (2) the Latin scientific course leading to the B.S. degree, 
(3) the scientific covrse leading to the B.S. degree, and (4) the 
mechanical engineering course leading to the M.E. degree. The 
period from 1923 to 1937 was a period of progressive studies under 
the open elective system. With the appointment of Stringfellow 
Barr as president in 1937 came the restoration of the traditional 
program of classics and liberal arts unique in American colleges 
today. 

Instructional and Administrative Policies 

The student’s program of study at St. John’s College consists of 
~ “the great books,” a list of books chosen over a period of nearly 
twenty years by auxiliary teachers in various places, notably Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Chicago, the University of 
Virginia, and St. John’s College. These Great Books are classified as 
the students’ real teachers, and the faculty of tutors and fellows act 
as auxiliary intermediaries between the books and the students. 
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Four criteria were used in the selection of the books on the list: 

1. A classic must be a masterpiece in the liberal arts. 

2. A classic must be a work of fine art. 

3. The internal structure of the classic. . . . 

4. A great book should raise the persistent and humanly unans- 
werable questions about the great themes in human experiences. 
The complete list of Great Books used at St. John’s is included in 


this article. 


THE GREAT BOOKS LISTED IN ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE CATALOGUE— 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Homer: Iliad and Odyssey 

Aeschylus: Oresteia 

Herodotus: History 

Sophocles: Oedipus Rex 

Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, 
and Airs, Waters and Places 

Euripides: Medea 

Thucydides: History of Pelopone- 
sian War 

Aristophanes : Frogs, Clouds, Birds 

Aristarchus: On the Sizes and Dis- 
tances of the Sun and Moon 

Plato: Dialogues 

Aristotle: Organon, Poetics, Phys- 
ics, Politics 

Archimedes: Selected Works 

Euclid: Elements 

Apollonius: Conics 

Cicero: On Duties 

Lucretius: On the Nature of 
Things 

Vergil: Aeneid 

The Bible 

Epictetus: Moral Discourses 

Nicomachus: Introduction to 
Arithmetic 





Pascal: Pensées 

Milton: Paradise Lost 

Racine: Phédre 

Grotius: Law of War and Peace 

Spinoza: Ethics, Theological-Poli- 
tical Treatise 

Newton: Principia Mathematica ome 

Locke: Second Treatise on Civil 
Government 

Huygens: Treatise on Light 

Berkeley: Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous 

Leibnitz : Discourse on Metaphysics 
Monadology 

Vico: Scienza Nuova 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels 

Hume: Treatise on Human 
Nature 

Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws 

Fielding: Tom Jones 

Voltaire: Candide, Micromegas 

Rousseau: Social Contract 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

Smith: Wealth of Nations 

Kant: Critique of Pure Reason 
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Plutarch: Lives 

Tacitus: The History, The Annals 

Ptolemy: Mathematical Composi- 
tion 

Lucian: True History 

Galen: On the Natural Faculties 

Plotinus: Enneads 

Augustine: Confessions, On Music, 
Concerning the Teacher 

Justinian: Institutes 

Song of Roland 

Saga of Burnt Njal 

Grosseteste: On Light 

Bonaventure: On the Reduction of 
the Arts to Theology 

Aquinas: On Being and Essense, 
Treatise on God, Treatise on 
Man 

Dante: Divine Comedy 

Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 

Oresme: On the Breadths of Forms 

Pico della Mirandola: On the 
Dignity of Man 

Leonardo: Note Books 

Machiavelli: The Prince 

Erasmus: In Praise of Folly 

Rabelais: Gargantua 

Copernicus: On Revolutions of the 
Spheres 

Calvin: Institutes 

Montaigne: Essays 

Gilbert: On the Loadstone 

Cervantes: Don Quixote 

Shakespeare: Henry IV, Hamlet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Tempest 

Francis Bacon: Novum Organum 

Kepler: Epitome of Astronomy 

Harvey: On the Motion of the 
Heart 
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Constitution of the United States 

Federalist Papers 

Bentham: Principles of Morals and 
Legislation 

Lavoisier: Treatise on Chemistry 

Malthus: Principles of Population 

Dalton: New System of Chemical 
Philosophy 

Hegel: Philosophy of History 

Fournier: Analytical Theory of 
Heat 

Goethe: Faust | 

Lobachevski: Theory of Parallels 

Faraday: Experimental Researches 
in Electricity 

Peacock: Treatise on Algebra 

Boole: Laws of Thought 

Virchow: Cellular Pathology 

Mill: On Liberty 

Darwin: Origin of Species 

Bernard: Introduction to Experi- 
mental Medicine 

Mendel: Experiments in Plant 
Hybridization 

Riemann: Hypotheses of 
Geometry 

Dostoevski: The Brothers 
Karamazov 

Marx: Capital 

Tolstoi: War ahd Peace 

Dedekind: Essays on Numbers 

Maxwell: Electricity and 
Magnetism 

Flaubert: Fouvard and Pécuchet 

Ibsen: Ghosts, Rosmersholm 

Joule: Scientific Papers 

James: Principles of Psychology 

Freud: Studies in Hysteria, Inter- 
pretation of Dreams 
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Corneille: Le Cid Cantor: Transfinite Numbers 
Galileo: Two New Sciences Hilbert: Foundations of Geometry 
Descartes: Geometry, Discourse on Poincaré: Science and Hypothesis 

Method, Meditations Russell: Principles of Mathematics 
Hobbes: Leviathan Veblen and Young: Projective 
Boyle: Sceptical Chymist Geometry 


Moliére: Tartuffe 


The teaching techniques employed at St. John’s consist of instruc 
tion for all students in a language tutorial, mathematics tutorial, 
seminar, laboratory, and lecture. Of these, the seminar is the im- 
mediate educational end which the college is aiming at, the others 
serve as secondary contributions. Instruction received by the stu- 
dents in the tutorials, laboratory, and lecture is integrated by 
the seminar, which is a sort of “clearing house” of intellectual 
expression. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the study of the “great books,” 
students are graduated Bachelor of Arts, magna cum laude, sig- 
nifying that they are judged satisfactory both in attainments and 
progress, and capable of pursuing their work in law, medicine, and 
theology or in the graduate schools; Bachelor of Arts, cum laude, 
signifying the same conditions of magna cum laude, however, of a 
less eminent degree; and, Bachelor of Arts, rite, signifying that such 
students have made sufficient progress in the intellectual virtues to 
warrant recognition by the college, but on whose actual powers 
of operation in the several arts and sciences, and therefore on 
whose actual capacity for advancing further in professional or grad- 
uate schools, the faculty declines to make a final judgment. 

Aside from the teaching techniques afore described, each student 
at the end of his third year takes four written enabling examina- 
tions, one in language, one in mathematics, two in laboratory, theo- 
retical and operational, and one oral examination in seminar read- 
ings. Upon the successful completion of these examinations, if the 
. student is accepted as a candidate for a degree or allowed to remain 
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the fourth year, he must select a subject for a dissertation which is 
to be publicly expounded, amplified, and interpreted satisfactorily 
by him prior to the granting of the degree. 

The “St. Johnnies” (as the boys are called), who hold the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, are supposed to represent competence in the 
modern equivalent of the seven liberal arts, and the degree further 
implies that the St. Johnnies have: 

1. Knowledge of the contents of the required books in the list. 

2. Competence in mathematics through elementary calculus, 

3. A reading knowledge of at least two foreign languages, and, 

4. An aggregate total of four hundred and fifty hours of training 
in laboratory. 

The program at St. John’s is unique; it is deep-rooted in mental 
disciplines; it possesses an educational philosophy which is accepted 
by tutor and student alike. It is a blueprint in America of the Eng- 
lish colleges. There are many Americans who question the wisdom 
of such a plan of operation. 


Observations and Conclusions 


The preceding portion of this article has presented the program 
at St. John’s College in an objective manner, based largely on docu- 
mentary sources. The part which follows must of necessity be 
largely subjective in nature. Nevertheless, this observer has en- 
deavored to relate his observations in an unbiased manner. Terming 
the title of the articles as “Liberal Education—Quo Vadis?” he is 
tempted to call this part “Confusion on the Severn,” or “A Depre- 
ciation of the Classics at St. John’s College.” The writer is aware, 
however, that a brief visit to an institution does not provide an ade- 
quate basis for final judgment. 

Our stay at the college (two fellow graduate students and myself) 
was long enough to see the functioning of the fivefold instructional 
procedure: the seminar, the language and mathematics tutorials, 
the laboratory, and the formal lecture. Each of us visited a different 
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seminar. One of my colleagues visited the junior seminar in Ra- 
belais; the other the sophomore seminar in Vergil; and I visited the 
freshman seminar in Homer. 


The Homer Seminar 


The students in this seminar had been reading the I/ad of Homer. 
There were twenty “Johnnies” in this group who ranged in age 
from 14 to 17. Although these youngsters had been at St. John’s only 
two weeks, they had completed the reading of the text. This seminar 
was the third conducted on the Iliad. 

The tutor opened the discussion by relating the conclusions which 
they had arrived at in the previous discussions. In his commentary, 
he pointed out that the feeling which Achilles had was a blow to 
his honor. From this statement a very lively discussion developed. 
In an attempt to support the philosophy which he held, one of the 
students quoted from Book VI of the I/iad the speech of Glouchas: 
“He sent me to excel—and bade me be the best.” From this state- 
ment the class attempted to interpret the meaning, and discussed the 
thesis: “Whether it was winning that counted or how well one 
played the game”; one performing his task to the best of his ability 
whether he won or lost. Some pertinent remarks were here made by 
students which were substantiated by current references to the Pa- 
cific theater of war. 

This discussion evoked the question from the tutor, “What was 
Achilles fighting for?” To this query, answers of “fame,” “honor,” 
and “glory” were shouted by the boys. These terms became so in- 
volved that they soon included other issues as requisites for honor. 
These issues were also related to the present global war in a very 
timely discussion of war medals, awards, and citations. At this 
point, one of the boys read a passage from the I/iad, and asked the 
question: “What is the difference in honor bestowed by men and 
honor bestowed by the gods?” Passages from the I/iad were quoted 
to support both views, as well as references which were made to 
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Nietzsche, Plato, Aristotle, and Beethoven. The boys for the first 
time (to my mind) were confused and did not grasp the applica- 
tions of the preceding references which the tutor made to Nietzsche, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Beethoven. 

The discussion then centered around the thesis: “What are some 
of the values obtained by fighting ?” “What were some of the values 
the Trojans were fighting for?” Such answers as, “fame,” “honor,” 
“glory,” “force,” “power,” “love,” “prowess,” “beauty,” and “free- 
dom” received intelligent discussions, As the tutor began to coor- 
dinate and integrate the discussion of the evening, it was time for 
the seminar to end. 

To my mind, this was the most impressive as well as the best 
piece of teaching which I observed at St. John’s. Tutor and students, 
alike, were interested and responsive; discussions were live, rele- 
vant, provocative, and showed signs of previous reading; various 
attempts were made to link the war between the Greeks and the 
Trojans to the present world conflict. The spontaneity of this group 
of youngsters was surprising; and the tutor for this group was an 
excellent teacher—an inspirer of men. 


29 «6 


The Language Tutorials 


The next group which I observed was a group of juniors in a 
French tutorial. The class which consisted of ten students was read- 
ing Pascal’; Pensées. Although the St. John’s catalogue had stated 
that it was not their intention to give individuals enough French to 
go out and organize French circles, I was expecting that the students 
would at least get some basic techniques of the language and inter- 
pretations of Pascal’s philosophy; however, my expectation was 
unrewarded. 

The tutor called for students to translate a passage into English. 
The passage which consisted of five lines was very easy French. I 
had not read any French literature for five years, but I did not have 
any difficulty translating the passage. After three unsuccessful at- 
tempts by the students, one boy read the French (very poorly), then 
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dropped the text, and, from a notebook into which he had previ- 
ously transcribed it, read the translation of the five lines. 

The translation of this passage brought into a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion the philosophies of Kepler, Aristotle, and Plato, which was 
centered around the “marriage of the intuitive and the mathemati- 
cal minds.” From this incomplete, unorganized, sketchy, rambling 
lesson in ethics, philosophy, science, theology (everything but 
French), the tutor proceeded with French grammar. 

The brunt of the class discussion in this class was carried by two 
boys; the others showed lack of interest. 

Students at St. John’s take one language each year. In the fresh- 
man year, Greek, in the sophomore year, Latin, in the junior year, 
French, and in the senior year, German. The current catalogue 
states on page 27, “It is important that students come to these tu- 
torials with some previous experience in foreign languages, if we 
are to be successful in this drastic regimen to stretch the linguistic 
sense.” In the first place, it is obvious to an observer that the students 
are not bringing in this experience; in the second place, with the ad- 
mittance of students who have completed only two years of high- 
school work, St. John’s cannot or rather should not expect “the 
linguistic sense.” St. John’s is doing for the classics what they criti- 
cize other liberal education of doing—scratching the surface. In the 
words of President Barr, in a recent address at New York Univer- 
sity Faculty Club, “We need to learn to read so that we can ask 
the question of a great book—is what the author said true?” There 
is little chance for the Johnnies to place this philosophy into opera- 
tion in the light of the instruction which they are receiving in lan- 
guages in the tutorials. To my mind, it is a smattering administered 
in a state of confusion. 


Mathematics Tutorials 


The mathematics tutorials differ from the language tutorials in 
that the Johnnies do receive content matter. This tutorial which I 
visited was conducted by a tutor who was unable to secure the in- 
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terest of his pupils. The previous assignment which he had made 
was not understood by the boys in this class, as was evidenced by the 
lack of preparation on the part of the class, and the failure of the 
boys to perform simple functional operations in trigonometry. 

This class was void of interest, motivation, and socialization. Most 
of the students seemed bored at the entire procedure. The tutor did 
not make use of drill or repetition, nor did he recognize any indi- 
vidual differences; in fact, he proceeded to give an advanced assign- 
ment in Descartes for the next class session, when it was very obvious 
to those of us observing that class, and to the Johnnies as well, that 
they did not know the assignment that they were leaving. This is a 
further example of the speed in the St. John’s program, which im- 
presses one with the tutor’s being interested in seeing that a certain 
amount of ground is covered irrespective of the qualitative aspect 
in the learning process. To this observer, two weeks do not seem ade- 
quate for a group of undergraduates to master the principles of 
trigonometry. 

In the annual catalogue of 1944, page 21, the statement is made 
that “St. John’s has more required mathematics than any other 
liberal college in this country.” St. John’s may offer or require more 
mathematics of its students than any other liberal college in this 
country, but it seems logical to this observer that this amount could 
be greatly reduced, concentrating on fewer basic courses or more 
comprehensive and integrated courses. It goes without saying that 
the “end product,” the student, would greatly profit thereby. 


The St. John’s Laboratory 


St. John’s also makes the statement that they require more labor- 
atory work than any other liberal college in the country. It is true 
that students at St. John’s put in more actual class attendance hours, 
but the nature of the work when viewed in comparison with other 
liberal colleges is a combination of industrial and applied arts, and 
mechanical drawing. A glance at the list of laboratory exercises will 
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reveal the multifarious experiments which students are expected to 
perform in four years. Aside from the inadequacy of time, one also 
wonders at the amount of equipment the Johnnies have to work 
with in performing these operations. It is unfortunate for youths to 
be exposed to so wide a variety of scientific materials with little or no 
provisions made for integrating the advancements made by con- 
temporary scientific achievements; example, medicine is taught in 
the atmosphere of Galen, Newton, Kepler, and Galileo, and the 
students do not concern themselves in the study of medicine with 
such modernity as the sulfa drugs, penicillin, or any modern dis- 
coveries or techniques. 


The Formal Lecture 


Each Friday evening the St. Johnnies and the tutors gather in the 
Great Hall for the formal lecture. This is also a required feature of 
the program. The lectures are given by tutors and guest lecturers. 

The lecture which we heard was on “Grammar.” It was highly 
philosophical, inarticulate, and void of audience appeal. I must ad- 
mit that the tutor’s development of the thesis was so philosophical 
that I was “lost” (and I am of the opinion that most of the St. John- 
nies were, too). 

The philosophy underlying the formal lecture is to teach students 
to learn to listen to good talks, and to be able to absorb and retain 
the conversational art. I think that these are excellent virtues to de- 
velop, but improvement could and should be made in the topics 
chosen for discussion. To my mind, this feature of the program 
could be made a valuable force not only in disseminating knowl- 
edge to students and in developing aesthetic appreciation, but 
in serving as an integrative force of the complete curriculum. 


Administration and Faculty 


There is little need for administrative machinery at St. John’s 
since the same program is required of all students, and the “great 
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books” supply student guidance (the cure-all for student maladies). 
In the St. John’s program the dean and president teach, and by so 
doing are able to keep in close contact with both students and tutors, 
as well as gain an over-all picture of the program. Personally, I think 
that this administrative device is excellent. The dean in a program 
of this type, being relieved of office routine and clerical duties, has 
ample opportunity for educational research and direction and plan- 
ning of curriculum improvements. 

Supposedly, the real miracle of St. John’s is not the books or the 
students, but the teachers. The faculty, supposedly, have familiar- 
ized themselves with every field of knowledge. This type of training 
is needed for the successful operation of such a plan, where every 
faculty member is expected to be able to teach any of the seven 
liberal arts. 

If this were done at St. John’s, I feel that the caliber of instruction 
would be more purposeful and directed, but, from actual observa- 
tions and catalogue listing, one soon receives the impression that 
this is the weakest link in the entire program. The faculty must, of 
necessity, be increased as well as improved and retrained to teach 
all of the seven liberal arts. To be able to teach and integrate the 
seven liberal arts requires master teachers. 

Innovative ideas and experimentation are good for liberal educa- 
tion; the inherent philosophy of the “humanistic approach” can be 
made to work to advantage, but, as the approach is being ad- 
ministered at St. John’s, I still say, “Liberal education, whither go- 
est thou?” 





Matthew ]. Whitehead is Assistant Registrar at Howard University. During 1943-1944 
he held a General Education Board Fellowship and made a study of the academic deanship 
in Negro colleges for his doctoral thesis. 

















SOUNDLY SLEEP THE SEVEN SLEEPERS 
ON THE SEVERN 


Eugene L. Freel 


It is Eastertime in the drowsy old town of Annapolis. The orioles 
have not yet appeared, the blue waters of the bay are crowded with 
jellyfish but not bathers, and the crack of bat against ball is only 
just starting to disturb the warlike confines of the Naval Academy, 
but nevertheless spring has definitely arrived. 

Although the student body at St. John’s does not read the news- 
paper, even The Spectator, and presumably, therefore, neither the 
book-review section, word must have managed to seep through of 
Mr. Mark Van Doren’s new book of poems. Poetry itself is one of 
the infallible signs of spring, and the long winter of rest after the 
exertions of the liberal education is no doubt a good antidote for 
the blossoming of the lyrical exuberance of poetry, perhaps to be 
added fuel to the intellectual bonfire on the campus, blazing merrily 
to the glory of the greats, and kept replenished by the small but in- 
trepid band of scholars of neoscholasticism. Can it be that the Great 
Books have achieved one more accolade, a just fellow for Socrates 
Crosses the Delaware, and the literary brilliance of the 1943-1944 
catalogue of the College? 

Yes, it is springtime at St. John’s, and the cheerful halls and 
seminar rooms ring with the unfettered laughter of earnest young 
fledglings over the wit, or is it humor, of Rabelais. One can even 
excuse a sporadic titter from a recently arrived freshman, when a 
tutor in the solemnity of the Great Hall accidentally lets fall a mod- 
ern phrase in his explanation of the logos. The hard work of the 
winter months is at an end; now is the moment for the lighter 
moods of Descartes and Spinoza. Yea, verily, spring has come to 
the banks of the Severn. 

The catalogue of the College states “that the real original and 
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ultimate teachers at St. John’s are the authors of some hundred of 
the greatest books of European and American thought.” Even 
though a professor (pardon, tutor) be encumbered with degrees 
from Goettingen, Ghent, Paris, or Balliol College, Oxford, who 
would be presumptuous enough to be otherwise than silent in the 
presence of the masters? Though one has risen to the heights of 
Professor Titularius or Extraordinarius, one recognizes his limita- 
tions when gently opening the tombs of the philosophic and scien- 
tific greats. Well enough for the neophytes to burn midnight oil in 
their cells as they laboriously peer through special bifocals at the 
printed word of Plato and Aristarchus, English translation, striving 
to ready themselves for the exquisite pain of the next seminar. In 
the smoke-laden room on the morrow the tutor can relax gracefully 
in his chair, a symbol of considerable double meaning, and absorb 
culture from the young mouths, filled with Chesterfields and wis- 
dom. 

A contemporary English poet, unknown of course to the students 
because of his modernity, once wrote, 


This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang, but a whimper. 


Whispers are helpful in studying the Great Books. The Epitome 
of Astronomy, The Critique of Pure Reason (99 and 44/100 per 
cent), The Analytical Theory of Heat, or the Novum Organum 
can hardly be bruited about with gusto. Philosophic meditation, 
even with the assistance of the pipe, model of Fourier, demands a 
subdued tone for proper dialectical confusion. In the laboratory 
the study of conics, involving, as it does, intense concentration in 
the manipulation of scissors and sealing wax, can only be under- 
taken in a near vacuum. The wind in the trees whispers, “Q.E.D.” 

The goal, however, was not easily achieved. It was first necessary 
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to do much missionary work. The public had to be educated to the 
virtues of the Great Books. Crass materialism had so reared its ugly 
head throughout the length and breadth of our great land that the 
conventional college and university adamantly refused to harken to 
the thin sweet voice of One Hundred Per Cent Liberalartism, con- 
servatively labeled Democracy, crying in the wilderness, Fascism 
and worse was riding in the seats of the intelligentsia, be they sitting 
in Sauk Center or Cambridge. The call went forth, and happily 
prophets were found. St. John’s, nee King William’s School, first 
public free school on the American continent, saw the light, or per- 
haps the handwriting on the wall. From the University of Virginia 
came two men imbued with the spirit of the centuries to undertake 
the gigantic task. By a series of properly timed maneuvers, the sys- 
tem of block electives and military training, and the subsequent 
period of open electives, in vogue in the college from 1886, were 
done away with forever, and the classics and the liberal arts were 
unpacked from universal mothballs and restored to their rightful 
heritage. Chicago, we are informed, listened, and withdrew. Mr. 
Adler, Mr. Van Doren, and others hastened to take up the cudgel. 
The noble experiment was given momentum by sufficient profes- 
sors from the old universities of Europe. Students flocked in increas- 
ing numbers from the more progressive high schools of the hinter- 
lands and freshwater colleges to cheerfully assume the unpopular 
garb of medievalism. The Great Books were dusted and edited; 
sports were confined to simon-pure intramurals; the laboratory was 
returned to basic principles; the tutorial, seminar system was given 
a new lease on Jife with a weekly formal lecture thrown in by visit- 
ing converts and members of the faculty. It now only remains for 
the logos to penetrate the still rebellious minds of the rest of Ameri- 
can education. However, St. John’s hopes that with the aid of the 
radio, a new 1945 catalogue, and the walking Aristotle all will end 
in a happy refrain. 

Of course, the college concedes something. One misfortune is the 
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weakness of students to write the usual college-level English, at 
least in keeping with the style of the great works studied. Deplora- 
ble as this undoubtedly is, the fact should not be unduly emphasized 
because of the greater benefits arising from a facility to discuss the 
Great Books, superficially as it may sound, rather than to be con- 
cerned with the tedious formality of English Composition 1. Un- 
hampered discussion is the keynote of the curriculum, and, if the 
same happens on occasion to carry itself away on tangents, this 
merely illustrates the fact that tangents are basic parts of the mathe- 
matics of the ages, a fact clearly demonstrated in that the student 
at the college takes 389 clock hours of the subject in his sojourn. 

Another weakness is the paucity of social life. St. John’s cannot 
be too severely criticized here, however, since any girl would be 
more impressed with the blue uniforms and golden insignia of the 
midshipmen than with communing with the gods and greater 
mortals, Six sailboats are being installed to alleviate the situation. 

But these and other annoying affairs are more than compensated 
for by the heralded curriculum and the zealousness of the student 
body. Although it might seem an impossible task to the outsider 
to read one hundred great masterpieces in the time specified, much 
less the 389 clock hours of mathematics and the 489 clock hours 
of laboratory work, the student at St. John’s experiences no difh- 
culty. Remember that these students are not the disillusioned grad- 
uates of the conventional college, or specialists in the more prosaic 
branches of learning, but are young, immature men deeply intoxi- 
cated with a zeal for the liberal arts; for the symbolic intricacies of 
the trivium and the quadrivium. Shame on you, institutions of 
higher learning who waste your students’ time in concrete labora- 
tory experiments, in dallying with a few works in the original 
tongue, in daring to call the modern scientist and author a capable 
fellow! 

Are your students capable of finishing trigonometry in nineteen 
hours, can they see what Euclid and Ptolemy are trying to accom- 
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plish, or are they merely interested in measuring ponds and flying 
planes? Angels dancing on needle points are more substantial fare 
than the conditioning of dog’s saliva and the absurd adjustments 
to modern living. Next week Descartes, or was it East Lynne? 

It is Good Friday night. Every Good Friday night a lecturer ad- 
dresses the entire student body on grammar—universal grammar. 
Although Mr. Christopher Morley is the rival lecturer that evening 
at the Naval Academy, Mr. Morley is too modern to be able to com- 
pete with the St. John’s lecture. Let us enter the hushed atmosphere 
of the Great Hall and turn back the clock a few centuries. 

At St. John’s the lecturer enters in the grand manner. The stu- 
dents rise’ as one to greet him. Notebooks are conspicuous by their 
absence, since everybody knows note taking is the prime evil of 
American education. After an appropriate period the lecturer begins 
his thesis, and the receptive audience drinks in the smooth hexa- 
meters much as the ancient students listened in rapture to the mas- 
ters in the market places. To the uninitiated the symbolism em- 
ployed (cf., the Greek verb carefully) is somewhat confusing, but 
the students are on safe ground. Phonetics, syntax, and vocabulary 
merge triumphantly into sentences; even though somebody didn’t 
say it, the lecturer is sure he didn’t know what he said, if he did say 
it. Time has no meaning in such a timeless subject, and when the 
formal lecture is done, the entire student body leaps enthusiastically 
to collective feet and the rafters ring with the applause. We trust 
we can be in the vicinity next Good Friday night, since we are re- 
solved to get hold of a good universal grammar at all costs. 

The seminars at the college are held twice a week in the evenings 
from eight to ten. Four seminars are held simultaneously, one for 
each year of study. The young minds are better able to grasp the 
philosophic discussions at those hours, and, besides, the days are 
too full of other duties. It is a friendly, do-as-you-will atmosphere 
that prevails. Be sure to bring your pipe or package of cigarettes, 
for smoking helps to loosen the tongue. We did not notice any 
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mead, or even a bottle of rare old bourbon, but one can’t have every- 
thing, and the tuition of $1,000 per annum would scarcely allow 
such luxuries, helpful though they might be. The reputed tea and 
crackers of Sarah Lawrence are likewise absent, since such, we are 
sure, are below the dignity of the Great Books. 

The subject matter is Vergil, and the twelve books of the Aeneid 
are to be given the finishing touch, since three whole weeks have 
been already allotted to the work. The game begins by placing the 
word “fate” in play, a word much in favor with the author. A stu- 
dent unfortunately fumbles the kick-off and then another falls on 
the ball with such force it explodes, necessitating a new ball. But no 
matter. By a series of tricky laterals and end sweeps the logos moves 
up and down the field in such a bewildering series of formations 
that the spectator is left gasping with amazement. Should one 
tempt his fate; were the gods really good fellows; was Aeneas actu- 
ally “pius” ; if Dante was a sarcastic chap, is Vergil; will Dr. Kildare 
win his heart’s desire? Better tune in next time and find out for 
certain. We who are philosophers are not concerned with such 
things as Vergil; to Avernum with his style, literary ability, and 
meaning; we are philosophers. 

St. John’s, we who are about to die salute you. On your pleasant 
campus the liberal arts alone flourish; there the gifted student with 
two years of high-school education may delve delightedly into the 
one hundred Great Books from Homer to Veblen and Young, 
chronological order; there Aristophanes may once again listen to 
the croaking of his frogs; Archimedes may relax in his bathtub, 
content in that his work has not been in vain; even Homer may 
nod unmolested. “O Di Immortales,” we cry, “Requiescat in pace.” 





Eugene L. Freel is an experienced teacher of English and has majored in educational 
psychology as a graduate student at New York University. 


























THE RIGHT AND LEFT WINGS IN EDUCATION 


Constance Warren 


That the present crisis should challenge us to re-examine the ef- 
fectiveness of education is only natural, for education must bear a 
heavy burden of responsibility for the present crisis. There is general 
agreement that education has not succeeded in developing a culture 
which gives us spiritual or intellectual power commensurate with 
the power which we now possess over the physical world. There is 
a certain amount of truth in President Hutchins’s charge that col- 
leges and universities have acceded too often to the demands of 
materialists that education be along purely “practical” lines, but 
more serious, to my way of thinking, is the evidence that so much of 
college teaching has become routinized and stereotyped to the point 
where it does little to bring about genuine education. Some years 
ago the report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, commonly called the Pennsylvania Study, pointed this 
out with pitiless frankness. It insisted that education to be effective 
must be based on two principles, the variability of human beings 
and the responsibility which each must take for his own education. 

It is upon this basis that the small group of so-called progressive 
colleges is operating. These are Antioch, Bard, Bennington, Black 
Mountain, and Sarah Lawrence, all founded or reorganized within 
the last twenty-five years. Of late, a group of educators led by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of Chicago, and using St. John’s 
College in Annapolis as a demonstration center, although agreeing 
that there was great need for educational reform, have taken sharp 
issue with these colleges about the direction which the reorganiza- 
tion of education should take. Because both of these types of edu- 
cation represent innovation, they are often carelessly grouped 
together as progressive, but they are as far apart as the poles in edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The progressive colleges have worked out their philosophy of 
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education on the basis of a careful study of modern educational and 
psychological research in an effort to find out how colleges can help 
young people to become as thoroughly adult as possible. The St. 
John’s group brushes aside all scientific research on the subject as 
irrelevant and asserts with unabashed pedantry that our salvation 
lies in a return to medieval methods of education patterned on the 
literary training of the trivium and the mathematical training of 
the quadrivium. 

Both groups agree that the mere amassing of knowledge, which 
seems to be the objective of so many colleges, is not enough. Wisdom 
and understanding must be distilled from knowledge if it is to profit 
the student, but on how to obtain that wisdom the two groups differ 
radically. The St. John’s group has a simple answer—too simple. It 
thinks that young people will become wise just by studying what 
wise men in the past have said or by receiving training in the logical 
processes of logical thinking. This is based on Aristotle’s dictum 
that man is a rational animal. Both President Hutchins and Presi- 
dent Barr of St. John’s College keep repeating that the difference 
between man and the animals is that man has the element of reason 
and that it is this element of reason that we must educate. This is 
not only psychological nonsense, it is logical nonsense. Man is man 
because he is a whole constellation, his intelligence affecting and 
being affected by everything in his make-up. If we are worth our 
salt as teachers we have got to find ways of helping students to 
understand not only facts but the drives and motives and desires of 
people that interfere with as well as stimulate their thinking and 
that, together with the power of reason, determine what they do. 
This may sound like education gone Freudian but it is not. It is 
education which for the first time is aware of and taking account 

of all the factors in the situation. It is no less concerned with train- 
ing the intellect than is the staunchest classicist, but it is aware that 
that is not enough. Progressive colleges try to give this rounded train- 
ing but they are free to confess that they have not yet learned all 
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the best ways of doing it. The St. John’s people want students to 
learn to control their emotions so that they will serve the intellect, 
but to control emotions without understanding them is futile, often 
dangerous. To attempt to educate the intellect in isolation from 
the emotions is, as Whitehead points out, “one of the most fatal, 
erroneous and dangerous conceptions ever introduced into the 
theory of education.” 

The St. John’s thesis that all other aspects of human develop- 
ment follow from rational training alone leads logically to a second 
assertion that there is one best road to learning, identical for all stu- 
dents, and that the only coherence important in education is logical 
coherence. These limitations tend to make it an authoritarian and 
therefore stultifying form of education. Progressive colleges protest 
against the usual program by which colleges require certain courses 
during the first two years as essential for the educated man. These 
colleges never could agree on what these essentials were but each 
was insistent and authoritative about its own educational prescrip- 
tion. Then came St. John’s with a pattern vastly more authoritarian 
which prescribed in detail every intellectual experience the student 
—all students—must have for four years, with no regard whatever 
for individual differences. Its faculty members consider that young 
people have no character, no personality, no life history which needs 
to be taken into account when they come to college. Each is a tabula 
rasa. Their desires and choices are “a matter of chance and igno- 
rance.” Faculty members who have no interest or belief in the im- 
portance of the differences among students may easily indoctrinate 
but they cannot teach if by teaching we mean helping each student 
to develop to his best total capacities. Respect for individuals and 
the possibility of their varying contribution to society is basic to our 
democratic way of life. 

The progressive colleges are alike in regarding their students as 


*A.N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929) p. 9. 
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individuals and in attempting to understand each in terms of his 
intellectual, emotional, and physical qualities as well as in terms 
of his environment. They respect him as a person. They hope not 
simply to educate him for freedom, which may imply license, but to 
help him to develop his potential powers in terms of the greatest 
maturity of which he is capable. The satisfactory evolution of our 
society depends upon well-adjusted, mature, and intelligent citizens 
to direct it and also on practical training in the understanding of its 
needs and the ways by which they may best be met. 

In order to make the plan for identical training for all students 
seem more reasonable, the St. John’s group is under compulsion to 
show that the only alternative to the complete prescription which 
they advocate is the free elective system which they assert leads to 
chaos. To say that this is the only alternative is incorrect. The pro- 
gressive colleges give the student the right to choose his studies but 
in view of his inexperience this is done in consultation with faculty 
members who help him plan his courses constructively in terms of 
his best development. St. John’s is equally critical of independent 
work undertaken by students. They insist that this involves a private 
tutor for each student and therefore is an impossibly expensive and 
exclusive type of education. Again a reductio ad absurdum! The 
progressive college offers group work for all who select a subject, 
with opportunities for each to assume responsibility for independent 
excursions in directions important to him, an arrangement which 
admits of a reasonable ratio between faculty and students. Under 
this plan the student is encouraged to assume responsibility through- 
out his college career for his own education, an experience which 
he may never enjoy under the St. John’s plan and which is basic 
in training for responsible democratic living. 

The St. John’s group insists that one hundred classics, more or 
less, selected by their faculty and presented in a fixed order during 
the four college years, constitute the best possible education for all 
students and are in themselves great teachers. The instructors act 
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as interpreters only, and they are expected to be able to turn with 
equal facility from the exposition of Plato’s Dialogues to Newton's 
Principia Mathematica to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Not only is this list of classics overweighted in favor of ancient 
and medieval writers but there are almost no books on it by Ameri- 
cans, none on Oriental culture. Art is not included. Anthropology, 
which is profoundly changing our understanding of human nature, 
is entirely omitted. Contemporary problems of politics, govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology receive little attention although 
some of them are, I understand, touched upon in lectures. It is very 
natural that in these times of harrowing perplexity men should at- 
tempt to narrow and therefore simplify the field of education and 
look to authority for guidance, but this can be very dangerous. Our 
job is to teach young people to face present issues squarely, make 
every effort to understand them, and work out solutions in the light 
of all the factors involved. 

Specialists in various fields agree that while many of these one 
hundred Great Books are suitable for college students when pre- 
sented by able faculty, not when left to teach themselves, many 
others are so technical as to be fit only for graduate students, Others 
are so remote in content from the experience of most students as to 
be of value only to a few and then when handled by expert teachers. 
Some epoch-making scientific books on the St. John’s list describe 
discoveries made by methods so tortuous in the light of our modern 
knowledge as to make the retracing of the original steps unneces- 
sarily confusing and time-consuming. To say that the one hundred 
classics are all suitable for all students, especially if the college en- 
trance age is fifteen and the mental aptitude of the students is “run 
of the mill” as St. John’s advocates, is nonsense. It is equally ridicul- 
ous to claim that these classics teach themselves. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of the list of classics given is 
that so many of them were written at a time when our thinking 
was the outgrowth of a philosophic outlook uninfluenced by the 
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scientific method. As John Dewey has so ably pointed out,’ the 
medieval and early modern writers had lost the scientific approach 
of the Greeks and, under the influence of the church, were relying 
upon authority. Our industrial age is based largely on the scientific 
method of firsthand observation and interpretation of physical phe- 
nomena. It is our job to extend these techniques of firsthand observa- 
tion and interpretation whenever they can be applied to areas of 
human relations. 

To make the classics the basis of education is certainly no new 
experiment. It was the standard program until comparatively re- 
cently. It formed the academic training of our founding fathers but 
it was supplemented in a very important way by the education 
which they obtained through a wide variety of work experience 
characteristic of a frontier community. This combination of educa- 
tional experience outside of school as well as inside must be given 
credit for the training of our early leaders, not just the fact that 
schooling was classical. The darker side of the picture was the limita- 
tion of the classical education in the case of many who were not ina 
position to supplement it with enough practical experience. Under 
such circumstances, it has too often bred ultraconservatism. The 
British universities, steeped in the classical tradition, were shock- 
ingly slow to see the implications of the Industrial Revolution and 
resisted bitterly the theory of evolution although mill hands to 
whom Darwin’s followers presented it grasped its implications 
immediately. The classicists in both countries put up a stiff fight 
against the introduction of science into their universities. 

The one hundred classics deal almost exclusively with a past sufh- 
ciently remote and with ideas sufficiently generalized as to seem 
very safe to business interests which are alarmed at the thought of 
too close an investigation of present-day problems. They are eager 
that our ways of living be based on tradition and authority. They 
want no firsthand investigation as a basis for new standards. That 


*John Dewey, “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, August 1944. 
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is one group to which the reactionary trend in education may well 
make a strong appeal. 

At St. John’s, it is considered desirable that teachers trained in 
one field should handle the material in other fields in which they 

have had little or no training. This cannot fail, in time, to lower 
standards of scholarship. Progressive colleges consider it of the 
utmost importance that work in various fields should be related, 
but by scholars who have enough respect for other fields to call in 
experts from them to make these interrelations valid. It is easy to 
imagine that if this list of books were to be taught in many colleges 
by men trying to cover many fields, a series of handy manuals 
would soon be developed to help both teacher and student! 

Its advocates claim that the St. John’s plan makes education avail- 
able to all at small cost and that it is the only effective education for 
all. To be sure, it is very cheap to administer. A library limited to one 
hundred classics, with a few books read in conjunction with them, 
arestricted schedule, interchangeable teachers, laboratories in which 
much of the equipment is made by the students, and no art studios 
presents a picture of educational economies which must seem tempt- 
ing to many a harassed college executive struggling to balance his 
budget and may, at first glance, seem to bring a college education 
within the economic reach of many more young people than can 
afford it today. We are all looking to an immediate future in which 
higher education is available to every one who can profit by it, just 
as we are all looking to an immediate future in which medical care 
will be available for all, but we insist that proper health precautions 
always entail enough physicians to give adequate individual diag- 
noses. We also look forward to enough teachers to handle students 
in whatever ratio is essential for individual development. We surely 
do not expect a return in medicine to the days of universal “blood- 
letting” by leeches because that was once the cure for all diseases, 
applied at little cost. Education also can be too cheap. 

By the St. John’s plan, the mind is to be trained on this material 
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selected largely from the rather remote past in order to discover 
the eternal verities, principles which the student may in later life 
apply to any situation in which he finds himself. But we are not so 
sure of these verities as we once were. In our day we have seen many 
of the so-called eternal truths of philosophy, economics, human 
behavior, even of science, challenged and in many cases proved to 
be not so eternal! We must continue to re-examine them in the 
light of experience and of our ever-broadening knowledge. Nor is 
there much evidence that people can be trusted at some future date 
to pull from the pockets of their memories principles which they 
can apply successfully to difficult situations if they have had no 
training in the technique of putting them into practice. The pro- 
gressive colleges are convinced of the necessity of learning through 
participation in and experience with living situations, through 
attempts to have the students put into practice at once what they 
have been learning, even if this is confusing and difficult in our 
complex civilization. As Whitehead so ably puts it:’ “Whatever 
interest attaches to your subject matter must be evoked here and 
now; whatever powers you are strengthening in the pupil, must 
be exercised here and now; whatever possibilities of mental life 
your teaching should impart, must be exhibited here and now. That 
is the golden rule of education and a very difficult one to follow.” It 
is very important to show students how men thought in the past, 
but it is not enough. The progressive colleges use the classics freely 
but they do not present for study only books which time has shown 
to be undying. They also place in the hands of their students second- 
rate and ephemeral literature when that has an important bearing 
on some contemporary problem. They exact of their students the 
discipline of accurate reading and rigorous thinking when using 
any kind of material which seems pertinent. 

It is interesting that the advocates of the St. John’s plan, which 
is based on a pattern designed originally to fit men for the priest- 


*A. N. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 9. 
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hood, should so scorn vocational education. Until comparatively 
recent times the object of higher education was mainly to prepare 
men for professions. It must continue to train men to earn their 
living because we cannot afford to have men working without 
understanding or vision. They must be educated to be intelligently 
aware of the theory behind the practice of their jobs, no matter what 
these may be, of the historical background and the social and eco- 
nomic implications of the ways in which they earn their livelihood. 
To bring together liberal and vocational training in an integrated 
whole is an important problem that the progressive colleges accept 
and are trying to work out. The St. John’s plan places a wide gulf 
between the two. 

The St. John’s plan emphasizes the essential need to understand 
the symbols of language and of numbers. To this the progressive 
colleges heartily agree, but they deny that these are necessarily best 
learned through the medium of this list of classics. All educational 
doctrines which attach supreme importance to certain books or to 
certain subjects fail to show the crux of the matter which is the way 
in which material is taught—whether liberally or illiberally—not 
what is taught. Any book or subject, if it is taught liberally, must be 
taught in terms of its relevance to the particular student who is 
studying it. Liberal teaching avoids inert ideas, what Whitehead has 
called the chief evil of education, “the cramming of general state- 
ments which have no relation to individual, personal experience.” 
Teaching must not only help the student to eradicate prejudices or 
particular formulas, it must help him to discover his own positive 
basis of life and train him in its application to real situations. 

The St. John’s plan claims to be education for freedom. As I have 
pointed out, it tries to educate the intellect in isolation from the 
emotions. No one is intelligently free unless he is emotionally adult. 
The harmonious development of freedom and discipline which 
makes for maturity must be the responsibility of the college. Free- 


*Tbid. 
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dom cannot be attained unless the student is respected as a person 
and allowed to exercise freedom by making choices and thus assum- 
ing responsibility for his own education and for his real self-disci- 
pline. Nor is he free unless he has been trained for social responsi- 
bility, not only by learning to think clearly but by applying the 
results of his knowledge and his thinking in living situations. We 
cannot look to an authoritarian education—which in the light of 
modern developments is a reactionary education—to make us adult 
and therefore really free. Democracy and freedom cannot be learned 
as dogma. 





Constance Warren is President of Sarah Lawrence College. 





























THE ENDS OF EDUCATION 
Sidney Hook 


There is more agreement about the ends of education in contem- 
poraneous discussion than about the way in which they are to be 
derived. And there is more agreement about the phrasing of the 
ends of education than about their concrete meaning in any specific 
cultural context. Analysis will show that conflicting interpretations 
of the meaning of the ends of education are significantly associated 
with the different ways in which these ends are derived. 

It is not difficult to draw up a list of educational ends to which 
most educators, who are not open apologists for a political or religi- 
ous church, will subscribe independently of their philosophical al- 
legiance. (1) Education should aim to develop the powers of critical 
independent thought. (2) It should attempt to induce sensitiveness 
of perception, receptiveness to new ideas, imaginative sympathy. 
(3) It should produce an awareness of the main streams of our 
cultural, literary, and scientific traditions. (4) It should make avail- 
able important bodies of knowledge concerning nature, society, 
our selves, our country and its history. (5) It should strive to cul- 
tivate an intelligent loyalty to the democratic community. (6) At 
some level it should equip young men and women with the skills, 
techniques, and specialized knowledge which, together with the 
virtues and aptitudes already mentioned, will make it possible for 
them to do some productive work related to their capacities and 
interests. 

Why, then, should controversy be so rife? After all, if these ends 
of education are granted, it should not be an insuperable task to 
determine which specific course of study in a determinate time and 
place will best realize them. Yet despite the enormous amount of 
experimental data compiled by educational psychologists, the con- 
flict of schools and philosophies continues unabated. 

The situation is not unique in education. In the realm of morals, 
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too, we can observe precisely the same thing. Every one believes, or 
says they believe, in truth, justice, loyalty, honor, dignity. Yet the 
strife of moral systems and the diversity of moral judgments in con- 
crete situations, where the same formal values are invoked, is even 
more conspicuous than in education. In part, the same reason ac- 
counts for differences in both moral and educational judgments. 
Values or goods in morals are plural, just as ends in education are 
plural. They conflict not only with the values, goods, and ends that 
are rejected but to some extent with themselves. Two parties to a 
dispute may both profess allegiance to the ideals of justice and 
happiness or to the goods of security and adventure. But they may 
evaluate them differently, and assign them different weights when 
faced by the necessity of choice. Similarly, although different schools 
of education subscribe to critical intelligence and imaginative sym- 
pathy, natural piety for one’s traditions and independent exploration 
of new modes of thought, they may be worlds apart in their practical 
judgments because they accent differently the values they hold in 
common. They can reach a consensus only in so far as they both 
submit to a common method of resolving conflicts in value. But it 
is at the point of method, i.e., the process by which ideals are vali- 
dated or derived, that they fundamentally divide. 

There is another basic reason why the profession of common ends 
in a common situation is no assurance of agreement. The same 
words may actually mean different things to those who use them. 
Any one who has read Hitler’s Mein Kampf will find that he in- 
vokes many of the ideals of his democratic opponents—justice, loy- 
alty, honor, and dignity. In one passage he asserts that “the impor- 
tance of the person” is the distinguishing characteristic of the Nazi 
philosophy of life. The terms “reason,” “freedom,” “order,” and 
“discipline” appear in the writings of Thomists, absolute idealists, 
and experiment-naturalists, but they do not mean the same thing 


by them. Were one to judge educators only by their language in 
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discussing educational goals, there would be little ground for sus- 
pecting the presence of profound differences among them. 

How then do we know when those who employ the same terms 
have a common referent or meaning? Roughly, only when these 
words are conjoined with a common behavior, or a program of ac- 
tion involving such behavior, in a specific historical situation. In- 
deed, we sometimes come to the conclusion that despite the use of 
different words people mean the same thing because the behavior 
and programs to which the words lead are virtually identical. No un- 
derstanding between human beings is possible without symbols; 
and the symbols do not have to be verbal. Although it would be 
extremely difficult, in principle it would not be impossible for hu- 
man beings to understand each other, on a rather primitive level to 
be sure, if they could not employ words. But without reference to 
some kind of bodily behavior, actual or prospective, remembered 
or imagined, no matter how long we spoke with one another there 
would be no assurance of mutual understanding. Even gods and 
angels have to intrude into the natural order to communicate with 
men. 

The most general aims of institutional education at any time are 
identical with the most general aims of moral (or immoral) action 
at the same time. When we disapprove of the aims of an educational 
system, and state what they should be, we are also indicating, to 
the extent that they are educationally relevant, what the aims of 
the good life should be. How then do we determine what the aims 
of education or the good life should be? 

There are two generic ways of reaching what are sometimes 
called “the ultimate” ends of education. One relies on an immedi- 
ate, self-certifying intuition of the nature of man; the other on the 
observation of the consequences of different proposals of treating 
man. The first is essentially theological and metaphysical; the 
second is experimental and scientific. 
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When they are intelligently formulated both approaches recog- 
nize that the ends of education are relevant to the nature of man. 
But a world of difference separates their conception of the nature 
of man. The religious or metaphysical approach seeks to deduce 
what men should be from what they are. And what they are can 
only be grasped by an intuition of their absolute “essential” nature. 
Whatever the differences between Aristotle, Aquinas, and Rousseau 
on other points—and they are vast—all assert that from the true 
nature of man the true nature of education follows logically. The 
scientific approach, on the other hand, is interested in discovering 
what the nature of man is, not in terms of an absolute essence, but 
in terms of a developing career in time and in relation to other 
things. It recognizes man’s nature not as a premise from which to 
deduce the aims of education, but as a set of conditions which limit 
the range of possible educational aims in order to select the best or 
most desirable from among those for which man’s nature provides 
a ground. 

What aspects of man’s nature are relevant to the formulation of 
valid educational ideals? At least three distinguishing, but not 
separable, aspects of human behavior. First, man as a physical organ- 
ism is subject to definite laws of growth. Certain powers and capa- 
cities mature, flourish, and decline according to a definite cycle. 
Second, man as a member of society, is heir to a cultural heritage 
and social organization that determine the forms in which his bio- 
logical impulses and needs find expression. Third, man as a per- 
sonality or character exhibits a pattern of behavior, rooted in 
biological variation and influenced by a frame of social reference, 
which develops through a series of successive choices. 

What ends of education should be stressed in the light of a survey 
of this threefold aspect of man’s powers, and why? We say ends, 
rather than end, because an education that is relevant to at least 
these three aspects of human nature will have plural, even if related, 
ends. 
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In relation to the development of the human organism, physical 
and mental, education takes as its end growth. The maturation of 
body and mind is natural but so is its stunting. In selecting growth 
as an end, we are not deducing what should be from what is but 
selecting the preferred consequences of one mode of action rather 
than another. Growth, as every one knows, has been emphasized 
by John Dewey as one of the central aims of education. But, as soon 
as one. speaks of growth, critics who approach this end in isolation 
from others are sure to inquire: growth in what direction? There is 
criminal growth, fascist growth, cancerous growth. From the fact 
that a thing is, it doesn’t follow that it must or should grow. From 
the fact that it should grow, we do not yet know what direction the 
potentialities of growth should be encouraged to take. 

The answer to this question has been implicit in Dewey’s phil- 
osophy all along because for him the end of personal growth has 
always been allied with the social end of democracy. There are 
occasions, however, in which he states very explicitly what kind of 
growth education should strive to achieve. “It is true that the aim 
of education is development of individuals to the utmost of their 
potentialities. But this statement in isolation leaves unanswered the 
question as to what is the measure of the development. A society of 
free individuals in which all, through their own work, contribute 
to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of others, is the only 
environment in which any individual can really grow normally to 
his full stature.”” 

Education, then, for a democratic society goes hand in hand with 
education for growth. But why continuous growth even if democ- 
racy is accepted as a social goal? There are at least two justifications 
for growth. One flows from the nature of the democratic ideal 
which is incompatible with fixed social divisions. It cannot function 
properly where individuals are trained independently of their ma- 
turing powers and possibilities of development. The second is that 


*The New Era, November 1934. 
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a world in which growth is encouraged is more likely to make for 
enrichment of experience than a world where individuals remain 
at the same level they have reached at the close of their schooling, 
learning nothing new even if they forget nothing old. 

We have already seen that every choice we make in selecting and 
fortifying certain tendencies among the plurality of potentialities 
in the individual must be undertaken from the standpoint of some 
social philosophy, or some ideal of social organization. But what are 
the grounds for our choice of the democratic social philosophy? 
Here, too, the test of consequences is decisive and not a metaphysical 
“demonstration” or religious “intuition.” 

On the level of character and personality, the aim of education 
is the development of intelligence. Here we reach the key value in 
the sense that it is both an end and the means of testing the validity 
of all other ends, moral, social, and educational. How is it to be 
justified ? Why should we educate for intelligence? Again our an- 
swer is not because of the antecedent nature of man, but because 
of the consequences of intelligence in use. These consequences are 
many and desirable. Intelligence enables us to break the blind rou- 
tines of habit when confronted by new difficulties, to discover al- 
ternatives when uninformed impulse would thrust us into action, 
to foresee what cannot be avoided and to control what can. Intelli- 
gence helps us to discern the means by which to enstate possibilities, 
to reckon costs before they are brought home, to order our commun- 
ity, our household, and our own moral economy. All this and more, 
in addition to the joy of understanding. 

Whether man is intelligent, and how intelligent, are empirical 
questions, on which considerable evidence has accumulated. One 
might, of course, ask: What must the nature of man be in order for 
him to become intelligent? And if any one can derive from the 


*1 have attempted to present the empirical case for democracy in my “Philosophical Pre- 
suppositions of Democracy” in Ethics, April 1942. For reasons of space this reference must 
suffice. 
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answer more illumination than he had before, we can reply: Man 
must potentially have the nature of a rational creature in order to 
become intelligent. How little this tells us is apparent when we 
reflect that it is almost tautological to assert that a thing possesses 
potentially the qualities and relations it actually exhibits. Poten- 
tialities may not all be realized but everything realized is a poten- 
tiality. Men are and may become unintelligent, too. Unintelligence 
(or stupidity) is therefore also an antecedent potentiality. But since 
potentially man is both intelligent amd unintelligent, what we select 
as the trait to encourage depends not merely on its potentiality but 
rather on its desirability. And desirability is an affair of fruits not of 
origins. 

So far we have been attempting to justify the ends of education 
by their consequences. But there is another approach to the ends of 
education. This declares that we are dealing with a metaphysical 
question, which requires an answer based on the true metaphysics. 
Its chief exponents are Robert M. Hutchins, M. Maritain, and Mon- 
signor Sheen. They hold to the belief that the appropriate end of 
education can be deduced from the true nature of man. The true 
nature of man is that which differentiates him from animals, on 
the one hand, and angels, on the other. It is expressed in the prop- 
osition: “Man is a rational animal.” From which it is inferred that 
the end of human education should be the cultivation of reason. 

I shall not stop to analyze the notion of reason and indicate how 
it differs from intelligence. What I want to point out is the fallacy 
in the presumed deduction of the ends of education from what 
uniquely differentiates man from other animals. 

First of all, if what we have previously said is true, from what 
man zs we can at best reach propositions only about what human 
education is, not what it should be. What man should be is undoubt- 
edly related to what he is, for no man should be what he cannot be. 
Yet a proposition about what he is no more uniquely entails what he 
should be than the recognition of the nature of an egg necessitates 
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our believing that an egg should become a chicken rather than an 
egg sandwich. A further assumption of the argument is the Aris- 
totelian doctrine that the good of anything is the performance of 
its specific virtue or the realization of its potentiality. The “good” 
egg is one that becomes a chicken, the “good” man is one who real- 
izes his natural capacity to think. This overlooks the obvious fact 
that the capacities of a thing limit the range of its fulfillments but 
do not determine any specific fulfillment.” 

Secondly, grant for the sake of the argument that animals other 
than man are incapable of any rationality. The question is an old and 
difficult one, handled satirically by Plutarch and experimentally by 
Kohler, both of whom disagree with the airy dogmatism of the 
neo-Thomists. Nonetheless, rationality is not the only feature which 
uniquely differentiates man from other animals. Man can be, and 
has been, defined as a “tool-making animal.” By the same reasoning 
the neo-Thomists use, we can “deduce” that man’s proper education 
should be vocational! Man is also the only animal that can commit 
suicide. Does it follow that education should therefore be a prepara- 
tion for death ? 

Thirdly, even if man is a rational animal, he is not only that. He 
has many other traits, some noble, others ignoble, or, to put it more 
accurately, he has traits that in some contexts can acquire the char- 


*An identical fallacy underlies the argument of Mr. Mortimer Adler’s “In Defence of the 
Philosophy of Education” in Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part 1, 1942, pp. 197-249. His argument depends upon two assertions: “ 
each power [of man] is itself a natural being, albeit an accident of the substance possessing it, 
and because it is natural can only be perfected by one mode of development.” And “In the 
case of every human power, other than the intellect itself, the natural tendency of the power 
is toward that actualization of itself which conforms to reason” (my italics). The first asser- 
tion begs the question by assuming that every power of man has only one natural end. And 
even granting this end, it does not follow that it can be perfected by only one mode of devel- 
opment. The second assertion confuses reason as a natural power of knowing, which is no 
more or less natural than eating or singing, with reason which expresses a social directive, 
and selectively modifies the natural exercise of human powers in the light of preferred con- 
sequences among possible alternate uses. What, when, and how a man should eat, what, 
when, and how he should sing depends not so much upon the power of eating or singing nor 
upon the power of the intellect but upon an ideal of fitness, appropriateness, goodness, or 
what not, that is mot given with natural powers but brought to bear upon them by social, 
historical, and personal experience. 
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acter of nobility and, in others, ignobility. An education appropriate 
to man should take note of more than one of his traits and must take 
note of less than all. In either case some element of selection is 
involved. 

What, after all, is meant by “the nature of man” whenever we 
speak of relating educational ends to it? The phrase masks a certain 
ambiguity that makes it difficult to tell whether its reference is em- 
pirical or metaphysical. A great deal of philosophical profundity 
consists in shifting back and forth between these two references and 
not being found out. When the neo-Thomists speak of the nature 
of man as the basis for educational ideals their concern is not prima- 
rily with biological, psychological, historical, and social features of 
human behavior. For since these terms designate specific processes 
of interaction between an organism and its environment, it would 
be risky to choose any set of traits as fixing forever the nature of 
human nature, and therefore the nature of education. But the neo- 
Thomists are concerned precisely with a conception of human na- 
ture which wiil permit the deduction that, in the words of Robert 
Hutchins, “education should everywhere be the same.” Everywhere 
and at any time? Everywhere and at every time. In a weakened 
form, Mortimer Adler repeats this: “If man is a rational animal, 
constant in nature through history then there must be certain con- 
stant features in every sound educational program regardless of 
culture and epoch.” And Mark Van Doren, who carries all of his 
teacher’s ideas to recognizable absurdity, adds that because educa- 
tion and democracy have the same end—the making of men—they 
are one and the same. “So education is democracy and democracy is 
education.” From man’s nature we can apparently deduce not only 
that education should everywhere be the same, but the social system, 
too. 

If education is determined by human nature, may not human na- 
ture change, and with it the nature of education? “We must insist,” 
writes Hutchins, “that no matter how environments differ human 
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nature is, always has been, and always will be the same everywhere.” 

This is truly a remarkable assertion. Before we ask Mr. Hutchins 
on what evidence he knows this to be true, let us see what it implies. 
For one thing it implies that human nature is completely inde- 
pendent of changes in the world of physical nature with which the 
human organism is in constant interaction. Now, certainly Mr. 
Hutchins cannot know that the world of nature “is, always has 
been, and always will be the same everywhere.” He therefore must 
believe that no transformation of the physical basis of human life 
can possibly affect human nature. His assertion further implies that 
man’s nature is completely independent of changes in the human 
body, particularly the brain and nervous system. This calls into 
question the whole evolutionary approach to the origin and de- 
velopment of the human species. It implies finally that the habita- 
tion of man’s nature in a human body is unaffected by changes in 
society and social nurture. 

There is only one entity that satisfies all of these conditions. It is 
the supernatural soul as conceived by theologians of the Christian 
tradition. It is not the Aristotelian concept of the soul because, for 
Aristotle, the soul was the form of the body, all forms were incar- 
nate in matter, and the nature of man was construed from his be- 
havior. The constancy of human nature in Aristotle was predicated 
on the notion of the constancy of the natural order as well. Were 
he, in the light of modern science, to abandon the latter notion, he 
would have surrendered the belief in the constancy of human na- 
ture, since it was integrally related to the behavior of the body in 
nature and society. But Mr. Hutchins admits all the facts of physi- 
cal, biological, and social development in man’s environment yet 
insists that man’s nature cannot change. It is only when we realize 
that he is not talking about empirical, historical, suffering man that 
the peculiarities and ambiguities of his language are understandable. 

This is the secret behind the talk of man’s true and constant na- 
ture. M. Maritain and Monsignor Sheen are more frank with us 
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than their epigoni at Chicago and St. John’s. But all of them owe us 
a proof that the soul, as defined by them, exists. So far not a shred of 
valid evidence, experimental or rational, has been adduced to war- 
rant belief in its existence. In fact, the achievements of genuine 
knowledge about human nature in medicine, biology, psychology, 
and history have been largely won by a bitter struggle against ob- 
stacles set in the path of scientific inquiry by believers in a super- 
natural soul. 

When it is understood that by “human nature” Hutchins really 
means the human soul, whose study involves rational theology, and 
whose nature cannot be properly grasped without the deliverance 
of sacred theology and revealed religion, another article of his edu- 
cational faith becomes clear. The true education of man must in- 
clude the education of his soul by the one true theology. 

Since the problem of education is for Hutchins a metaphysical 
problem, all the basic issues depend for their solution upon finding 
the true metaphysical answer. Consequently metaphysics occupies 
the chief place in the recommended curriculum as the only dis- 
cipline that can impart to students a rational view of the world. “By 
way of metaphysics,” he writes, “students on their part may recover 
a rational view of the universe and of their role in it. If you deny this 
proposition you take the responsibility of asserting that a rational 
view of the universe and one’s place in it is no better than an irra- 
tional one or none at all.” 

The philosophic presumption of this passage vies with its atroci- 
ous logic. To deny the proposition “by way of metaphysics students 
may recover a rational view of the universe” is certainly mot to assert 
that “a rational view of the universe ... is no better than an irrational 
one or none at all.” The denial of the first proposition implies that 
students cannot get a rational view of the universe by way of meta- 
physics; it leaves open the possibility that they may get a rational 


*R. M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 
1943), pp. 26-27. 
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view of the universe by the study of other disciplines, e.g., the sci- 
ences, social studies, literature, and history. It emphatically does not 
imply that a rational conception of the universe is worthless or 
worth no more than an irrational one. I pass over the additional 
confusion of identifying a rational conception of the world with the 
conception that men are rational and the world rationally ordered. 
A rational conception is one based on evidence and a conception of 
the world may be rational zf the evidence points to the fact that men 
are irrational and the world chaotic.’ 

No matter whether we take “reason” or “freedom” or “order” or 
“discipline,” analysis will show that differences in the method of 
deriving them express conflicting conceptions of the meaning 
of these terms. That is why the significance of an educational phi- 
losophy cannot be judged so much by the doctrinal catchwords and 
slogans with which it describes the ends of education as by the 
method it uses to reach them. 


*The study of philosophy, including metaphysics, has, of course, an important place in 
the liberal-arts curriculum. It has many justifications—among them the achievement of a 
methodological sophistication that may immunize students against the confusion of defini- 
tions and resolutions, and of both of these with hypotheses, which constitutes so much of 
traditional and popular metaphysics. 





Sidney Hook is Chairman of the Department of Philosophy in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science at New York University. 





























METAPHYSICS AND MR. HUTCHINS 


Education for Freedom, by R. M. Hutchins. Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943, 108 pages. 


Rudolf Kagey 


This small book contains three lectures delivered at Louisiana 
State University and two essays. It gives a summary of what the 
President of Chicago has said at greater length elsewhere, and it 
should be a useful reference for any one who wishes a concise state- 
ment of Mr. Hutchins’s premises. 

Chief among these is the assertion that metaphysics must be the 
keystone of education, metaphysics being the study of “the nature 
of being and the nature of man” to the end that wisdom and good- 
ness may be made the goal of living. Metaphysical discipline, the 
author points out, is not only desirable but not even the shallowest 
critic can escape it. In science, the very concepts of order and caus- 
ality depend on a priori convictions, and in ethics and politics we 
can inquire into the meaning of ends and freedom only by clarify- 
ing for ourselves veritable first principles. 

This is a sound and vital observation. That it is a relatively un- 
popular one—that many of us either openly scorn it or feel uncom- 
fortable when we encounter it—is the symptom of a weakness of 
our age. Ever since the Renaissance, Western philosophy has become 
more and more deeply infected with a kind of split-personality 
complex, and no tradition illustrates this better than the Anglo- 
American. 

The revolt against the Middle Ages came earliest in England, and 
the success of that revolt tinged English (and later American) 
thinking with something like arrogance. This arrogance takes two 
forms which appear to be antithetical but are actually different 
aspects of the same error. One of them is brightly illuminated by 
Thomas Hobbes’s conviction that man’s life is “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short,” and that only by artificial convention are we 
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able to form anything like a bearable society. Stripped to its essen- 
tials this is the view that by nature man is antisocial and society 
unnatural. 

The other form of our Anglo-American arrogance is as optimistic 
as the first is gloomy. It was expressed by Jefferson when he insisted 
that every citizen is capable of forming sound moral judgments by 
“the light of reason,” and that accordingly moral and _ political 
excellence is automatically achieved by education in the other 
disciplines. 

The upshot of both of these views is the same: The wisdom by 
which man may hope to live a good life is made up of split parts 
which are irrelevant to each other. Cunning in the use of machines 
is the province of the sciences; definition and attainment of ends 
is the province of conscience—bad conscience for Hobbes, good con- 
science for Jefferson. 

Thus both sides of this tradition work to obscure a fundamental 
truth: Knowledge and learning have worth only in so far as the 
moral uses of knowledge and learning are studied and applied 
within one unified system of human values. Call that unity meta- 
physics, if you like. The point is that man is at one and the same 
time—not separately—both a moral agent and a cunning manipu- 
lator of machines. The standards by which he lives will be deter- 
mined by the wisdom he brings to bear on these inextricably tangled 
aspects of his self. 

The one great problem of education is the problem of improving 
the standards by which men live. Is American education doing this? 
Mr. Hutchins says it is not, and he gives two sets of reasons for his 
answer. 

The first set is philosophic. American education is infected with 
(1) skepticism, (2) presentism (“you tour the stockyards and the 
steel plants and understand the industrial system”), (3) scientism 
(the belief that the sciences can separately provide the purposes for 
which they should be used), and (4) anti-intellectualism which, in 
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the vein of Comte’s distrust of religion, rejects all standards as 
absolutist. 

At first the reasoning here is pointed and provocative, but very 
soon it begins to sheer away from the main thesis and take on the 
color of that special pleading which weakens much of what Mr. 
Hutchins has written since he went to Chicago. The reader comes 
to realize that metaphysics has been set up as a front for something 
else. What was novel and important a few pages earlier becomes as 
stale as the lament of a cracker-barrel critic yearning for the good 
old days. What was fresh and suggestive turns petulant and reac- 
tionary—and occasionally silly. “If we look at American democracy, 
we are struck by the fact that the infinite variety that was the chief 
characteristic of the democracies of Plato’s day is missing from our 
own.” The obscurity of this sentence, in its historical reference and 
in the light of Mr. Hutchins’s own educational theories, is classic. 

His second set of reasons for the failure of American education 
may be called administrative, and in their development Mr. Hut- 
chins makes use of a logic that is sometimes puzzling. He begins by 
complaining that financial success has become the universal goal in 
our publican national life. For this he blames (1) Mr. Eliot and the 
elective system, (2) the multiplication of vocational courses in col- 
lege, and (3) the eight-year elementary school which has been a 
“plain, everyday mistake.” 

The argument through this section of the book is gaited to a de- 
fense of the Chicago Plan by which the A.B. degree is conferred at 
the end of what is now the sophomore year. The high schools, Mr. 
Hutchins argues, have to a large extent “taken over the college cur- 
riculum,” so Chicago is justified in shortening its program. 

To any one in daily contact with the product of today’s high 
schools, that reasoning is either funny or scandalous. In Mr. Hut- 
chins’s hands it is both. For the quality of moral and “metaphysical” 
maturity which Mr. Hutchins holds to be the prime aim of college 
education is precisely the quality which suffers most from the ac- 
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celeration and specializing which inevitably occur when a high 
school attempts to “take over the college curriculum.” 

The root of the trouble may lie, as Mr. Hutchins thinks, in the 
elementary school, but here again his logic is bewildering. The ele- 
mentary school of today is not a success. Why? Because it fails to 
give a child the all-important tool of reading swiftly and critically? 
Because it does not begin the study of languages when they are 
most easily mastered? Because it does not inculcate metaphysical 
interests? 

Not at all. “If we had listened to Thomas Jefferson instead of 
Horace Mann,” says Mr. Hutchins, “we might have avoided this 
waste... . Jefferson proposed to send the American child into sec- 
ondary school at ten.” 

The suspicion grows that Mr. Hutchins himself can on occasion 
confuse means with ends as skillfully as some of his opponents. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nusantara: A History of the East Indian Archipelago, by BERNARD 
H. M. Viexxe. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943, xv 


+ 439 pages. 


Nusantara—empire of the islands—is a little known name for that area 
of the southwestern Pacific which politically is known as the Netherlands 
Indies and geographically as the East Indies, or Indonesia. The larger 
islands of the archipelago include Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
New Guinea. These are places very much in the news of the day and they 
will undoubtedly be the battlefields upon which will be fought the en- 
counters that will spell the doom of Japan’s dream of empire. These 
islands, too, because of their unique products, play an important role in 
the mart of world trade. Nusantara has had a long and varied history and 
an understanding of the same is necessary for those who would partici- 
pate in the problems of the peace that is to follow the present struggle. 
The present scholarly and exhaustive volume presents the absorbing 
story of these islands from the earliest times to the fall of Bandung in 
March 1942. The book is the first complete history of the archipelago 
in English. The author, a native of the Netherlands, was formerly Gen- 
eral Secretary to the Netherlands Historical Institute in Rome, a post 
which he left in 1940. Since then he has given volunteer courses in 
Netherlands history and languages at Harvard University. The histori- 
an, the political scientist, the economist, the military expert, and the gen- 
eral reader will find this authoritative text most helpful. 


Dimensions of Society, by Sruart Carter Dopp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, x + 944 pages. 


The reader who notes the subtitle “A Quantitative Systematics for the 
Social Sciences” and the opening statement of a working hypothesis “that 
it is possible with our present knowledge to begin constructing a quan- 
titative systematic science of sociology” (p. 3) is likely to believe that he 
will find procedures for collecting and treating data. If so, he will be dis- 
appointed. The intent of the author is “to present a theory, or system of 
classificatory concepts and notation” by which any social situation, simple 
or complex, may be analyzed and described—the S-theory. 

The successful accomplishment of this purpose would be no mean 
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achievement, and might well signify a step in transition of sociology 
toward a true science. The sciences such as zoology and botany had their 
real beginnings only when a satisfactory system of classification had been 
devised. 

The author has no assurance that the systematization he here presents 
will be immediately acceptable to the leaders in sociology, but is simply 
asking that it “be studied carefully to determine whether it deserves ob- 
livion or memorizing for use” (p. 22). The book “is intended for the 
rising generation of social scientists who are demanding tools of increased 
objectivity and precision for dealing with the phenomena of society” 
(p. vi) and comprises a textbook for detailed study. It should be studied 
with an open mind by every student and leader of sociology, so that 
proper appraisal may be made. 

The system itself is ingenious, simple, and clearly presented. It can be 
readily grasped by all who are acquainted with the elements of statistics. 
Only 32 symbols are used, half of which are basic and half auxiliary. 
Many of these are already known. 

The author presents evidences for the S-theory, dealing with its 
parsimony, precision, clear classification, fruitfulness, reliability (97 per 
cent accuracy), geometry of the theory, ability to paraphrase current con- 
cepts, and external correspondence. He illustrates the application of the 
procedures with 326 societal situations selected from sociological litera- 
ture and claims no true situation exists which cannot be thus analyzed. 

Copious notes are appended to each chapter. Appendix III to the vol- 
ume notes 42 research problems which are in need of immediate inquiry. 
These either relate directly to the S-theory or are suggested by it. 

The weakness of the system appears to inhere in the I symbol which 
stands for all the characteristics of the population or environment. Any 
one could readily designate the other three basic indices, population, 
space, and time. The real point of issue in the classification of sociological 
and psychological data relates to the detailed classification of the I charac- 
teristics. Until this is done little real progress will have been made. 
Furthermore there is apparent no effort to fit the scheme into the de- 
mands of the field theory. 

No single review or reviewer could or should attempt to evaluate such 
an apparently momentous volume. This must be done by the reader, and 
then only after careful testing by application to actual social situations. 
If found satisfactory there is no reason why it cannot be extended to psy- 
chology and other areas. 


- «oe bet 








BOOK REVIEWS I9I 


Christianity and the Family, by Exnest R. Groves. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, 229 pages. 


In this little volume of lectures, Professor Groves shares some of his 
rich experiences as a domestic-relations counselor with the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School students. As an insight into such problems the 
book is superb. It could well be used as a handbook for those who under- 
take such responsibilities. The author’s understanding of the funda- 
mental function of the family, both as it relates to religion and society, is 
sociologically sound and crystalline clear. His treatment of the routine 
problems faced by the counselor reveals his mastery of the field. From 
these points of view the book is highly recommended. 

The only problem which this reviewer would raise is whether the 
minister is qualified to do this type of work. The minister, because of his 
peculiar relation to the domestic problems of his parishioners, cannot 
escape some work of this kind. Hence, any education for this task is better 
than none at all, and to that extent the book is a Godsend. It is only be- 
cause several authorities have recommended that the minister become a 
sort of lay-psychiatrist that it seems pertinent to question the ability of 
self-annointed mental healers of this sort. 

At present those who would assist people to become adjusted are legion. 
They include the profession of psychiatry, many psychologists, social 
workers, a few biologists, and even some sociologists. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that ministers should look upon domestic relations as their 
responsibility for there is a spiritual factor involved. One must realize, 
however, that some Protestant groups have no educational qualifications 
for the ministry, and others have only recently established such. The 
traditional training of most ministers has been anything but a prepara- 
tion for such work. Is it to be supposed that the average minister is any 
more objective toward his culture than is the average parishioner? That 
there is a need for such services no one will deny. The question is whether 


the blind shall lead the blind. 


Nova Scotia, Land of the Cooperators, by Lxo R. Warp. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1942, 207 pages. 
This book is written on the order of a roving reporter who goes from 


community to community in Nova Scotia to catch the spirit and thought 
of the “little men” who make up the cooperative movement’s clientele. 
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Whatever one thinks of the cooperative movement, and the Christian 
ideals back of this particular cooperative experiment, the report is sig- 
nificant for the entire field of adult education. The reviewer thinks that 
one of the toughest problems confronting adult education is the develop- 
ment of a channel of communication between the expert and those with 
whom he works. This book makes plain what sort of communication 
patterns are necessary to reach the level of the “folk.” It could be studied 
with profit by many who are now working in this rapidly expanding 
field of adult education. 
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